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the size of Sark. We had landed on the night of November 11, and the invasion began at five o'clock next morning. Crichton and I went immediately to battle headquarters, situated in a tunnel which had been bored by the Italians' through the summit of Mount Meraviglia about 700 feet above sea-level. The two exits, at either end, commanded vistas of a great part of the island. It was not only a marvellous vantage-point but also comparatively safe—if only I could have persuaded myself to stay in it. The trouble was that, with nervous zeal, I was perpetually popping out on to the hillsides, and as the interior of the tunnel grew ever dustier and smolder I could hardly bear to stay in it for a moment. However, I doubt whether, in the whole war, any correspondent had a better or safer gallery seat at a battle.
I saw it develop with all the improbable violence and spectacular detail of a film. German parachute and landing-craft attacks were delivered, in my sight, with reckless and suicidal gallantry. It was a mad sacrifice and merciful distance hid the agony as many perished in blasts of fire. Yet, chiefly owing to the complete absence of British air support, the uncertain qualities of our new Italian allies, and the continuous daylight bombing by the flying artillery of the Luftwaffe, the enemy gradually increased his grip.
My own constant and growing anxiety was to find means of telegraphing a full-length story to London. Soldiers, I find, frequently cannot understand the single-mindedness of a correspondent. As far as he is concerned all is lost, professional honour defiled, and history cheated if he is unable to put experience on record. I do not pretend that I relished the situation physically, but it was chiefly a desire to reach the cable-head that caused me, after two days, to leave the tunnel with Crichton in what seemed a forlorn attempt to get away from Leros. We made for the emergency exit of Portolago Bay, the only anchorage that was still in British and Italian hands, sustained by the slender hope that a British destroyer would bring in much-needed reinforcements and supplies.
We waited in vain for a night at Portolago, and then next morning, in an excess of enthusiasm, I insisted on threading in broad daylight through the elastic and confused battlebe an American naval
